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FROZEN FOOD ASSOCIATION 
NAMES TASK FORCE 


A fifteen-man all-industry Task Force 
has been named by the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers to work on 
ways and means of obtaining improved 
handling of frozen foods from packer to 
consumer. Sterling B. Doughty, NAFFP 
president and chairman of the Task 
Force, announced 100% acceptance of 
invitations to participate from all indus- 
tries involved in the movement of. the 
products. 


“Such complete acceptance is the surest 
indication that the aims of the Task 
Force will be achieved,’ Mr. Doughty 
said. “It proves that everyone who has 
a stake in frozen foods is aware that 
mishandling does exist, that it is having 
a detrimental effect on industry ex- 
pansion, and that it can be eliminated.” 


The Task Force has two objectives: 
(1) To impress upon all handlers of 
frozen foods the downgrading effects 
which exposure to temperatures above 
zero have upon the products; and (2) To 
inform and educate, by every means 
available, on proper handling methods. 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers started the program after 
release by the Western Utilization Re- 
search Branch of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture of a report on the effects 
of poor handling on the color, flavor, 
texture. and nutritional value of frozen 


‘foods. President Doughty issued an in- 


vitation to Frank D. Arn, merchandising 
director, Florida Citrus Commission; Dr. 


M. J. Coply, director, Western Utilization 


Research & Development Division, 
USDA; William Dalton, executive vice 
president, National Association of Re- 


frigerated Warehouses; H. C. Diehl,. 
director, The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation; Fred Freund, director, 


Traffic Department, American Trucking 
Association; G. Vander Hooning, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers; 
| Martin, secretary-manager, 
NAFFP; C. E. Jackson, general manager, 
National Fisheries Institute; Dr. W. M. 
Keeler, director of research, Association 
of American Railroads; Curt Kornblau, 
director of research, Super Market Insti- 
tute; Col. C. S. Lawrence, business 
manager, Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; L. F. Norwood, federal ex- 
tension specialists, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; H. K. Schauffler, executive 
director, National Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors Association; G. B. Travis, vice 
president for merchandising, National 
Association of Food Chains; S. T. Shaw, 
vice president, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
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GROCERS TO HONOR FIRST 
HUNDRED EXHIBITORS 


The wholesale grocery industry’s sec- 
ond Mass Marketing Exposition to be 
held in Chicago next March 9-12 is 80% 
sold following the first announcement of 
the event early this month and seven 
months in advance of the event. 

On the basis of supplier acceptances 
to date, the Mass Marketing Exposition 
will constitute: national grocery brand 
products and promotions, 64%; non- 
promotions, 20% ; equipment suppliers to 
the wholesale and retail grocery indus- 
tries, 18% and services to the two 
industry groups including advertising, 
engineering, media, promotion, etc. 8%. 

First report on the big Exposition 
which is expected to break all previous 
records, was made August 29 by Julian 
Ragland, Executive Vice-President, C. B. 
Ragland Co., Nashville, Tenn. He was 
recently named Exposition Chairman for 
the 52d Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation. The meeting and exposition 
will be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, March 9-12, 1958. 

“So impressed are NAWGA officers and 
executives by the early and heavy 
demand for exposition space and head- 
quarters suites that we have decided to 
honor ‘THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED’ 
suppliers in a suitable manner,” report 
Mr. Ragland. 

The Association plans in advance of 
the Mass Marketing Exposition to widely 
publicize every exhibitor, his products 
and services to all wholesale grocers in- 
vited to the Convention next March. 

“As an immediate expression of its 
appreciation for manufacturers’ support, 
NAWGA will issue a full scale progress 
report on the successful activities of our 
1957 Exhibitors, most of whom will be 
with us again in 1958,” Mr. Ragland said. 
“This report will be released at 
NAWGA’s Mid-Year Meeting at Santa 
Barbara, California, September 8-11.” 

NAWGA will follow up with several 
pre-convention reports of exhibitors’ cur- 
rent and planned exposition programs in 
special issues of NAWGA’s EXPOSI- 
TION REPORTER to be published late 
this year or early in 1958. 

“At the March Convention, we will 
invite every exhibitor and sponsor to an 
informal buffet luncheon proceding the 
official opening of the Exposition. There 
they will meet every wholesale grocer 
attending the Convention informally and 
socially. That we will guarantee,” Mr. 
Ragland asserted. “We will see that the 
equipment exhibitors meet store engi- 
neers and warehouse superintendents, 
that the business machine makers confer 
with office managers and that branded 
product exhibitors meet with advertising, 
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NATIONAL CAN BUYS COASTAL 
CAN MAKING FACILITIES 


National Can Corporation has pur- 
chased from Consolidated Food Corpora- 
tion the can manufacturing facilities of 
the former Phillips Packing Co. at 
Cambridge, Maryland, it is announced 
by National Can president, Robert S. 
Solinsky. Phillips Packing was acquired 
by Consolidated Foods in July. 


National Can will supply Consolidated 
Foods their requirements of cans for all 
packing operations of the former Phillips 
plants. Consolidated’s Coastal Foods 
division, which has absorbed Phillips 
Packing, operates 16 plants in the agri- 
culturally rich Eastern Shore district of 
Maryland and Delaware, making it the 
largest packer in that area and one of the 
largest in the entire eastern part of the 
United States. 


“We will of course also be in a better 
position to compete for other business in 
the Eastern Shore district and adjoining 
areas,” Solinsky said. “And by shifting 
some of the production of our Baltimore 
plant to Cambridge, we will be able to 
ship to some of our present customers 
from a closer point, serving them better.” 


The plant, which will be National Can’s 
seventeenth, has a capacity for producing 
more than three million cans per day. 


Purchase price was not announced, but 
the transaction was said to be for cash. 
The acquisition included land, improve- 
ments and machinery, and involves a 
total building area of more than 175,000 
square feet. 


merchandising and sales experts on the 
wholesalers’ staffs.” 

Important at the Mass Marketing 
Exposition will be the full scale activities 
of NAWGA’s experienced group of 
Exhibit Section Chairmen. They have 
over the past three years developed 
closer working arrangements between 
exhibitors and operators. They are 
younger company executives of wide ex- 
perience in the business and expert in 
many fields. Not only do they know the 
wholesale grocers and the exhibitors but 
they know and have contributed through 
their expertness to practical solutions of 
many industry problems. This bank of 
invaluable knowledge is important to 
the success of NAWGA’s Exposition. 


NAWGA’s added recognition of “The 
First One Hundred” exhibitors will take 
concrete form in a special citation to be 
made at the Association’s forthcoming 
Mid-Year Meeting in September. Many 
canners are including in “The First One 
Hundred” group of exhibitors and head- 
quarters site occupants. 
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Inspecting whole kernel corn at Eugene Fruit Growers cannery, 
Oregon. 


Spray Cooling of blanched corn on the cob. 


The Canning and Freezing of Sweet Corn in Oregon 
PART lI:— THE CANNING of CREAM STYLE and the FREEZING of SWEET CORN 


By Dr. W. V. Cruess 
Department of Food Technology 
University of California 
Berkeley 


CANNING CREAM STYLE CORN 


The ears for cream style corn are sorted out from those to 
go into whole kernel after husking and washing. Usually the 
more tender (less mature) ears are chosen for cream style as 
the kernels are “juicier” and give more “milk” or “cream” in the 
canned product and the kernels are more tender. 


Cutting: The knives of the cutters are adjusted to cut the 
kernels approximately in half. Scrapers then remove the re- 
maining portion of each kernel from the cob, but the scrapers 
are set so that no or very little chaff from the cob is obtained. 
The cut kernels and scrapings are mixed. 


Silking: While most of the silk is removed by the husking 
rolls and subsequent rotary washer a certain amount of silk 
which lies between the kernels remains with the cut kernels. 
A flat vibrating screen is commonly used; it allows the kernels 
to pass through and retains most of the silk. 


Remaining strands of silk are removed by revolving wire 
fingers after the cream style corn has been heated. The silkers 
are then limp and easily removed by the silker fingers. 


Blending: In the blender or batch mixer the corn, added water, 
sugar, salt and starch are heated to 160° F. under automatic 
temperature control. Slowly moving paddles stir the mix. The 
starch is mixed with water in a small closed tank on a shaker 
that operates in the same manner as paint can shakers seen 
in paint stores. Unless this is done lumps of starch may form 
in the product. The amount of starch added will vary with 
the consistency of the corn; more for tender, juicy corn than 
for more mature, starchy kernels. The amounts of sugar and 
salt also vary considerably; more sugar to a Fancy grade mix 
than to Standard, for example. Similarly, the amount of water 
required will vary with the maturity of the kernels, more being 
required for starchy, more mature kernels. A common method 
of adding the sugar and salt is to make them up as a sweetened 
brine. The volume of brine or water added will vary as 
previously mentioned with the maturity of the corn. About 20 
gallons of sweetened brine to 80 gallons of corn is a common 
addition. 


Bitting in U.S.D.A. Bulletin No. 196 states that the brine in 
use at that time in Eastern and Midwestern canneries contained 
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50 to 80 pounds of sugar and 15 to 25 pounds of salt per 100 
gallons of water. Another manner of reporting the mix is on 
the pounds of sugar and salt per 100 gallons of corn and 
added water. 


The hot mixture at 160° F goes through the final de-silker 
to a second blending and heating tank where it is heated to 
190° F to gelatinize the added starch and to give a uniform 
mixture. 


Consistency: It is next pumped to a DeZurick automatic con- 
sistency controller. This machine consists of a cylindrical tank 
in which is suspended a stirrer which is turned by a small motor. 
The mix exerts..a torque or “back-pressure” on the stirrer, the 
thicker the consistency the greater the torque. If this exceeds 
a predetermined value, a valve is opened automatically and 
enough hot water added to reduce the consistency and hence 
the torque to the desired level. If the mix is too thin starch 
slurry may be added. 


Filling: From the DeZurik machine the corn is pumped 
to a holding tank where it is heated to 200° F and flows by 
gravity to the can filling machine. It is filled scalding hot into 
C-enamel lined cans and the cans closed scalding hot. No 
brine is added at this point. 


’ Process: As cream style corn conducts heat very slowly, a 
longer process is needed than for whole kernel corn. Several 
Northwest plants use the N.C.A. cooks, which are as follows for 
still retorts: 


Can Name Dimensions Initial Time at Time at Time at 

emp 240° F 245° F 250° 

bie Min. Min Min. 
No. 1 Pienic 211 x 400 140 80 70 60 
No. 1 Pienic 211 x 400 180 70 60 50 
No. 303 306 x 406 140 95 85 75 
No. 303 306 x 406 180 85 75 65 
No. 2 307 x 409 140 105 95 85 
No. 2 307 x 409 180 90 80 70 
No. 8 cylinder 404 x 700 140 160 145 130 
No. 3 eylinder 404 x 700 180 135 120 105 
No. 10 603 x 700 140 220 205 195 
No, 10 603 x 700 180 180 165 155 


In the Simplot Canning plant at Caldwell, Idaho, which this 
writer has not visited recently, a continuous FMC pressure 
retort is used, Kueneman of that company has described its 
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use for cream style corn about as follows: He states that the 
mix must contain about 50 per cent of kernel tops. A special 
starch, free of thermophilic bacteria spores must be used. It is 
used in the manner previously described. The sugar and salt 
are added as a sweetened brine. The batch mix is heated to 
180° F for about 10 minutes; and then in a blender to 190- 
200° F to complete the cooking of the starch and remove most 
of the occluded air and other gases, thus reducing the tendency 
of the corn to foam during filling. It is then brought to desired 
consistency in a DeZurick machine. Consistency is very im- 
portant. Frequent readings are taken with an FMC consistency 
meter. The desired range of readings on this instrument is 90- 
100, for the initial consistency. 


A head space of at least 14 inch is left in each can in 
order that the resulting “bubble” will promote rapid and 
uniform heating. Fill of cans must be uniform. A clear dis- 
tinction is made between initial and final consistency, the 
“initial” being that before the can enters the pressure sterilizer 
and the “final” is that found on the cut out of the canned product 
after retorting. A consistometer is used to accurately measure 
the consistency of the mix before canning. The test is made 
at 180° F. Steps are taken to have the product of exactly 
the desired consistency before sterilization. If it is too high, a 
longer process would be needed to ensure sterilization, as heat 
conductivity would be lessened. Also, on standing after sealing 
of the cans and before retorting, consistency increases and 
temperature of contents decreases; therefore it is essential to 
move the cans from the double seamer into the continuous cooker 
without delay. 


In the Simplot plant the FMC “Sterilmatic” or “high-tempera- 
ture-short-time” process has been in use for several years. 
Kueneman states that it eliminates the labor of 10 men per 
shift in the cook room. Quality of the finished product is greatly 
improved by its use. The FMC continuous agitating retorts 
are used for other products also. These include whole kernel 
corn, carrots, freestone peaches, purple plums (Fellenberg 
prunes), and cherries. Higher quality in these products is 
secured by this process. : 


The rapidity of rotation of the cans during retorting varies 
somewhat with the can size, but must be above a certain mini- 
mum for each size. The rotating motion is imparted to the 
cans only as they move across the bottom 90° of the 360° circuit 
in the can conveying spiral reel; in the remaining 270° they 
are carried in a stationary position by the reel. However, this 
limited amount of agitation is apparently sufficient to stir the 
contents adequately and produce rapid convection currents and 
thus greatly speed up heat transfer. 


Kueneman gives the following processes for cream style corn 
in use at the Caldwell plant: 


211 x 304 cans 303 x 406 cans 


Minimum head space 1, inch 1. inch 
Maximum initial consistency 60 65 
Minimum initial temperature 180° F 180° F 
Minimum cooker speed, cans per min. 350 250 
Processing time 12 min. 18 min. 


Processing temperature 275° F 


There is no retort come-up time, an important variable in 
still retort operation. Consequently, every can is processed 
under identical process conditions. 


Rapid cooling in an agitating cooler under pressure follows 
retorting; and after coming from the cooler the cans are given 
additional cooling in water to about 95° F at atmospheric 
pressure. In-plant chlorination is used for the water supply. 

The foregoing description is of the processing of cream style 
canned corn in the Simplot cannery. The continuous cookers 
are, however, also used for whole kernel corn and with equally 
good results. For further details see R. W. Kueneman’s paper 
listed in the references at the end of this article. 


COOLING CANNED CORN 


Canned corn cools slowly because of its high viscosity; especial- 
ly is this true of the cream style. If not cooled sufficiently 
(to 100-95° F at center of cans) one or both of two condi- 
tions may arise; the product will be injured in color and 
flavor or flat souring by thermophiles may occur. In one 
plant, for example, cream style corn retorted in still retorts 
in No. 10 cans was cooled under pressure in water in the 
retorts for about 60 minutes and then in water at atmospheric 
pressure to 30 to 60 minutes additional. In smaller cans the 
usual procedure is to partially cool in water in the still retorts 
under pressure and to follow this by cooling further in water 
in the open. 

Whole kernel corn cools more rapidly, but it also is usually 
cooled partially in the retort and by subsequent cooling at 
atmospheric pressure until contents at center of the cans 
reaches about 95 to 100° F. 


FREEZING OF CORN 
Corn is frozen in several plants in the Salem, Oregon area. 
The foliowing brief description is more or less of a composite 
of the procedures used in the plants visited, particularly the 
Smith Company of Stayton, Albany Food Products of Albany, 
Oregon, and Pictsweet (Stokely-Van Camp) of Albany. 


Cut Corn: Harvesting, transportation to the plant, delivery 
and outdoor storage at the plant, husking, washing, silking, 
sorting, cutting, de-silking inspection, washing and flotation 
cleaning are about the same for cut corn for freezing as 
previously described for cut corn’ for canning, except that the 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Filling freezing trays with corn on the cob at Smith Co,, Oregon. Loading shredded husks and cobs into truck for 
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AUSTRIAN TECHNICIANS VISIT 
MUSSELMAN PLANT 


A group of eight technicians from 
Austrian, known as the “Austrian Food 
Canning Industry Team,” was guest of 
The C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
ville, on Tuesday, September 38. Ac- 
companying the group was A. E. Lauren- 
celle, project manager, International 
Cooperation Administration, Washington, 


The seven member team, five of whom 
represent management, and two labor 
union officials, is composed of Dr. Dionys 
Paic, Vienna; Mr. Johann Mild, Vienna; 
Mr. Hans Petter, Vienna; Mr. Ernst 
Stroemer, Lower; Mr. Reinhold Unter- 
weker, East Tyrol; Mr. Franz Wilhelm, 
Vienna; and Mr. Elmar’ Zernatto, 
Carinthia. Interpreters were Miss Inge- 
borg Wichmann and Margot 
Lautenschlager. 


A tour of the Musselman plant and 
Adams county orchards was directed by 
Clair F. Shillito, general manager, and 
J. Henry Donharl, production manager. 


The group arrived in the United States 
on August 10 and will remain until Sep- 
tember 21. Included in the itinerary are 
visits to canning, packaging and freezing 
plants, machinery manufacturers, trade 
associations and research laboratories in 
the eastern half of the country. The 
study tour, sponsored by the Austrian 
Productivity Center, is directed toward 
helping the canning industry to improve 
and expand its production and to develop 
its marketing potential. 


FROZEN SPINACH GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that it desires more con- 
sideration by interested parties on the 
proposed revision of grades for Frozen 
Spinach and has extended the time to 
December 15 for submission of written 
data, views, or arguments in connection 
with the revision. 


TUNA STANDARDS 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has announced that as a result of ob- 
jections received to the proposed order 
establishing a definition and standard of 
identity for Canned Tuna, that it will be 
necessary to hold a public hearing. The 
hearing will be concerned with the pro- 
visions for the definition of “standard 
of identity” with regard to labeling. No 
objections were received to the provisions 
for the “fill of container” standard and 
that standard became effective August 
13. Notice of the public hearing will be 
announced in the “Federal Register,” 


DEFINITION OF 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Senator Langer (S. D.) has introduced 
a bill, S. 2825, to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to include certain agri- 
cultural enterprises within the definition 
of a small business concern. The bill 
would amend section 203 of the Small 
Business Act to read as follows: 

“(a) For the purposes of this title, a 
small business concern (1) shall be 
deemed to be one which is independently 
owned and operated and which is not 
dominant in its field of operation; and (2) 
shall include, along with other types of 
business enterprises (A) any corporation 
engaged in the raising for sale of agri- 
cultural products (including livestock, 
poultry, bees or birds), the processing or 
canning of such products for sale, or the 
developing, leasing or sale of farms, or 
lands for the production of such products, 
or (B) any _ individual, cooperative, 
partnership, association, or other entity 
engaged in the sale of such products. 

“(b) In addition to the criteria con- 
tained in subsection (a), the Administra- 
tion, in making a detailed definition, may 
use, among other criteria, the following: 
number of employees and dollar volume 
of business.” 


Colorful new labels have been adopted by 
Bruce’s Food Products Co., New Iberia, 
La., for eight-ounce jars of their Chili 
Garito (hot) and Pepina (mild) peppers. 
The company also has adopted new 
screw-top metal closures in white and 
green which have ample space for price 
marking. Gordon Brown, head of the 
company, said a new 82,000 square foot 
plant now under construction is ex- 
pected to be completed by September. 
Containers and closures are supplied by 


. Owens-Illinois Class Company, Toledo 1, 


Ohio; labels by Piedmont Label Co., 
Bedford, Va. Products are distributed 
nationally, and include hot sauce, pepper 
vinegar and spices, 
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COLD FOODS IN THE COLD WAR— 
Part of some 40,000 frozen food con- 
tainers, specially printed with Italian 
labels, move along production lines at a 
San Francisco plant of the American Can 
Company, destined for the International 
Trade Fair at Bari, Italy. They'll be fea- 
tured in the United States exhibit at the 
Fair-during September as part of a com- 
plete American-style frozen food process- 
ing display. Here the containers are in- 
spected during production by Pierluigi 
Alvera, (left), Italian consul general at 
San Francisco, and Robert C. Stolk, West 
Coast vice president for American Can 
Company. The peach-processing equip- 
ment on which the frozen food containers 
will be filled and sealed has been supplied 
largely by American Can and the Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. of San 
Jose, Calif. A large delegation of U. S. 
technical and business representatives 
will be on hand at -the Fair to explain 
various exhibits to an estimated 2,000,000 
Italian visitors. 


Foods in Tubes—Henry E. Griffith, 
vice-president for sales of the Bradley 
Container Corporation, subsidiary of 
American Can Company, reports that 
during the first six months of 1957 more 
than one-quarter of the new product 
applications for squeeze tubes were in 
the food field. Food in tubes and bottles 
now includes cheese spreads, dessert 
toppings, mustard, relish, salad dressing, 
food colorings, and liquid sweeteners. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany has leased an entire floor for execu- 
tive offices at 375 Park Avenue, New York 
City, a 38 story skyscraper now nearing 
completion. The company’s executive 
personnel will be moved to New York 
City from Elmira, New York, and the 
present New York sales offices will be 
consolidated in the new location. Oc- 
cupancy is expected in January 1958. 
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PROCESSED FRUIT 
CONSUMPTION 


Per capita consumption of canned and 
frozen fruit products is rising, both in 
actual volume and in relation to total 
consumption of all fruit. 


Still, the gains in consumption of fruit 
in processed form are not enough to offset 
the decline in consumption of fresh fruit 
over the last 10 years, according to a 
report by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of USDA on Phe Fruit Situation. 

On the basis of farm weight equivalent, 
per capita consumption of noncitrus 
fruits in canned form was 33.0 pounds in 
1956; this represented 30 percent of the 
total volume of these fruits consumed 
last year, compared with 21.5 percent of 
the total in 1957, and 17.3 percent « the 
total in 1937. 


Per capita consumption of citrus fruits 
in both canned and frozen form totaled 
49.1 pounds in 1956; this total accounted 
for 56 percent of all citrus consumed, 
with 35 percent of the crop being utilized 
in freezing and 21 percent utilized in 
canning. Consumption of processed citrus 
has exceeded that of fresh since 1954. 

Per capita consumption of fruit reached 
a high of about 228 pounds in 1946. Part 
of this apparent consumption was due to 
the re-stocking of retail stores and pantry 
shelves following the war, and per capita 
consumption since 1946 has decreased 


moderately and fluctuated around 200 
pounds annually. 


The decline in per capita consumption 
has been recorded for both fresh citrus 
fruit and noncitrus fruit, with the decline 
in fresh citrus a little sharper. Despite 
sizeable gains in output and consumption 
of fruit in processed form during this 
period, the per capita consumption of all 
fruits combined dropped from about 220 
pounds in 1947 to about 198 pounds in 
1956. 

During this 10-year period, per capita 
consumption of all fruits combined (ex- 
cluding juices) trended slightly upward. 
Consumption of canned apples and apple- 
sauce nearly doubled, that of peaches and 
pears increased a litle, and that of other 
items did not change greatly. Use of 
peaches continued to lead other canned 
fruits. 

Among individual fresh fruits during 
1947--56, per capita consumption of most 
of the important fruits declined. These 
declines were only partially offset by 
increases in tangerines, limes, avocados, 
and nectarines, of which domestic pro- 
duction has tended upward. 


Per capita consumption of bananas, the 
volume item among _ fresh fruits, 
fluctuated around 20 pounds during the 
last 10 years. However, per capita con- 
sumption of apples dropped from 25.4 
pounds in 1947 to 19.2 pounds in 1956. 
Per capita consumption of fresh apricots 
and cherries in 1956 was half of that 


reported 10 years earlier, and per capita 
consumption of peaches and pears has 
been reduced almost half in that period. 


The following table shows per capita 
consumption of fresh and processed fruit 
products, on the basis of farm weight 
equivalent, in 1937, 1947, and 1956: 


1937 1947 1956 


(pounds) 

Fruits, noncitrus ................ 140.9 125.8 110.4 
98.0 80.1 61.2 

Pr 1 42.9 45.7 49.2 
24.4 27.0 33.0 
0.5 3.4 4.1 
20.0 15.3 12.1 
Fruits, citrus 50.6 94.1 87.4 
+465 62.2 38.3 
Processed 6.1 31.9 49.1 
Canned . 6.1 31.7 18.5 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in July totaled 16,008,000 
lbs., ready-to-cook weight, compared with 
11,323,000 Ibs. in July last year. Quantity 
consisted of 12,383,000 lbs. of chickens, 
3,585,000 Ibs. of turkeys and 40,000 lbs. of 
other poultry. Quantity of poultry used 
in canning and other processed foods 
during first 7 months of this year totaled 
120,097,000 lbs. compared with 109,155,- 
000 lbs. during same period last year— 
increase of 10%. 


By utilizing this method of peeling root vegetables— 
steam contour peeling—the Robins Steam Peeler brings 
you many new economies in terms of increased production and 
lower labor costs. No matter how irregular the shape of the products, 
the Robins Steam Peeler quickly and easily skins them... 


tHe AOB/NS STEAM PEELER 


(formerly manufactured by the Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N.Y.) 


removes only the 


skin to eliminate product waste and cut trimming costs. Peels up to 8000 
Ibs. per hour, depending on product. 


Let a Robins representative show you what a valuable asset the 
Robins Steam Peeler can be to your production line. Just give him 
a call... he'll explain its many advantages, operation, and con- 


struction features. Or, for full information, wire or write direct to: | 


Ak Robins 
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Tennessee Frozen Foods Association 
will hold its Fall Meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Food Technology 
Building in Knoxville, November 11. 


Mushroom Canners League will hold a 
meeting at the Dupont Hotel, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, at 10:00 A.M. on Thurs- 
day, September 12. 


U. S. Steel Corporation has announced 
that it will hold the line on tin mill prod- 
ucts which include tin plate or the making 
of cans, through December 31. The com- 
pany will adopt a new policy on January 
1 under which tin plate prices, which are 
now set semi-annually, November 1 and 
May 1, can be changed upon 35 days’ 
notice. 


Isle of Pines Canning & Packing Com- 
pany has been formed by Edward S. Pear- 
son of Jupiter, Florida, to operate a 
general cannery in the Isle of Pines, 
Cuba. The Cuban Government has agreed 
to give the firm the first five years free 
of taxation. The farmers and business 
people of the island have also pledged 
their support and help. The company has 
an authorized capitalization of $820,000 
and is offering shares of preferred stock 
at $1.00 each, which entitles the pur- 
chaser to by one share of common stock 
at 10c a share. The company is seeking 
the assistance of American canners in 
the building and operating of the 
business. 


Standard Brands—E. D. “Pete” Cot- 
tral has been named manager of Corn 
Syrup Sales of Clinton Corn Processing 
Company, a Standard Brands Division. 
The announcement was made by H. A. 
Bendixen, Clinton vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Cottral will 
continue to make his headquarters in 
Clinton, Iowa, but will work closely with 
the company’s sales. offices located 
throughout the nation. 


Chun King Sales Company, Duluth, 
Minnesota, has been granted a patent by 
the U. S. Patent Office on the “Divider- 
Pak” method of making Canned Chinese 
foods which involves the packaging of 
chow mein or chop suey in one can and 
vegetables in another. In this way the 
cooked chow mein vegetables remain 
crisp and attractive until mixed with the 
pre-cooked chow mein sauce. 


Consolidate Foods Corporation—S. M. 
Kennedy, president, has announced the 
election of two new vice-presidents. They 
are, R. B. Van Natta, who is president of 
Consolidated’s Monarch Finer Foods Divi- 
sion; and Henry Kohorn, who is president 
of E. A. Aaron & Brothers, a Consoli- 
dated subsidiary which markets institu- 
tional and consumer size _ fruits, 
vegetables, juices, and specialty items in 
the Greater Chicago area. 


Breast O’ Chicken Tuna—Wilson Ed- 
wards, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the San Diego Broadcasting 
Company, Station KSDO, has joined the 
executive staff of Breast O’ Chicken Tuna 
at San Diego. Mr. Edwards, who is a 
specialist in food business, sales and 
merchandising problems, has been in the 
radio business for 25 years, and had been 
with KSDO for ten years. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms into mem- 
bership: Bailey Covey Company, Inc., 
Anchorage, Alaska; Fraley Brokerage 
Company, Lexington, Kentucky; Good 
Brothers, Inc., Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 
vania; Kellogg-Hinman, Peoria, Illinois; 
J. A. Richardson Company, Inc., Raleigh, 
North Carolina; I. Shechtel Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Sloyer-Edward- 
sen Sales, Seattle 4, Washington; and 
Alden Smith Company, New York City. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby (Chicago), has 
announced the election of Kenneth C. 
Hardwicke and Robert N. Schaffner 
as vice-presidents. Mr. Hardwicke will 
be in charge of the company’s salmon 
operations with headquarters in Seattle 
and succeeds Guy V. Graham, who retires 
on September 30 after 41 years of service. 

Dr. Schaffner succeeds T. 
Knowles, who retired as vice-president in 
charge of research and quality control 
on August 31 after 47 years of service. 
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The 133 year old document held by Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
Treasurer James Pottinger, is viewed with interest by D. M. 
Ferry, Jr., Gayle Johnson, and Fred Albright at a _ recent 
presentation of plaques commemorating fifty years ef service 
by Johnson and Albright. The original government land grant, 
signed by President James Monroe, is for the property that is 
now the site of the firm’s Rochester, Michigan Breeding and 
Research Station. Mr. Ferry, Johnson and Albright represent 
a total of 158 years of seed trade experience. 
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LIBBY ANNIVERSARY 


On August 29th, Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of the opening of the canning plant at 
Sunnyvale, Calif. This marked the firm’s 
entry into California and in the first 
year the plant handled 400 tons of fruit. 
Today this plant is the largest of the 
Company’s 46 canneries in the Nation 
and in Europe. It is now the hub of 
Libby’s California Fruit Division, the 
one that directs the operation of the 
firm’s 11 Pacific Coast plants. Last year 
these 11 plants put out 20 million cases 
of canned fruits and vegetables and six 
million cases of frozen foods. 


To mark the anniversary event the firm 
displayed its Sunnyvale operations to San 
Francisco Security Analysts and members 
of the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
under the personal direction of president 
Charles S. Bridges. This executive told 
the visitors that his firm had added 50 
new products in recent years and an- 
nounced that improvements were being 
made that seemed impossible a few years 
ago. For example, the firm is now getting 
twice as much pineapple from its fields 
in Hawaii from the same acreage as it 
did less than ten years ago. And in step 
with the times, this firm has installed one 
of the James Dole Engineering Com- 
pany’s aseptic canning machines for a 
thorough test. 


GENEVA STATION CELEBRATES 
75th ANNIVERSARY 


The New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva will celebrate its 75th 
Anniversary on October 4 with a 
symposium of special interest to food 
processors. 


The morning session will feature 
special ground breaking ceremonies by 
Governor Harriman for the new Food 
Processing Building. A general session 
will be presided over by Deane W. Mal- 
lott, president of Cornell University, 
which will feature such topics as the 
“Role of Ionization in the Future Preser- 
vation of Foods” by Bruce H. Morgan; 
“The Future of Agriculture and the 
Industrialization of Photosynthesis” by 
Richard L. Meier; “Development of 
Peaceful Uses for Atomic Energy as 
Related to Agriculture” by a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The afternoon session will be presided 
over by William S. Carleson, president of 
the State University of New York. 
Subjects will be “Food Processing and the 
Future of Agriculture” by Roy C. New- 
ton; “The Role of Publicly Supported 
Agricultural Research in Future Society” 
by Byron T. Shaw; and an address by the 
Honorable Averell Harriman, Governor 
of New York. 
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FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION 
PLANS 


“Growing With America” will be the 
theme of the 1958 Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, it is announced by the NAFFP Con- 
vention Committee. The Convention will 
be held in Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel 
March 2-6. 


Leon C. Jones, of J. R. Simplot Co., 
chairman of the NAFFP Convention 
Committee, explained that the theme was 
adopted to impress on the industry that 
the fast-growing American market is 
offering frozen foods an unprecedented 
opportunity for increased expansion. 
“The growth of frozen food sales has far 
outstripped other food items,” Mr. Jones 
said, “and is well ahead of the rate of 
population growth. But if this is to 
continue at the same rate, or faster, 
there is going to have to be improve- 
ment in production, marketing, and man- 
agement methods.” 


To carry out the “Growing With 
America” theme, the Committee has 
designated Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday as “special” days. Monday, 


March 3, is to be “Production Efficiency 
Day” to assist the industry in their field, 
plant, and office operations. Tuesday, 
March 4, will be “Marketing Efficiency 


Day” to assist packers, chain stores, 
brokers, distributors, and wholesalers 
obtain more efficient distribution of 
frozen foods throughout the pipeline. 
Wednesday, March 5, will be “Manage- 
ment Efficiency Day” during which the 
problems of decreasing profit margins 
throughout the production and distribu- 
tion chain will be the day’s feature. 


This will be the 12th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. 


DEATHS 


Charles E. Deger, general regional 
merchandising manager for Owens- 


Illinois Glass Company, and widely known 
in the food and beverage industries, died 
on August 23 after an illness of six 
months. Mr. Deger joined Owens-lilinois 
in 1942 as midwest regional merchandis- 
ing manager for the Glass Container 
Division at Chicago. He was transferred 
to the company’s Toledo general offices 
in 1945 and promoted to merchandising 
manager of the Glass Container Division. 
In 1953 he was named central merchan- 
dising manager and promoted to general 
regional merchandising manager in 
October 1955. 


fine frozen fruits. 


Smart Sales Managers make extra sales when 
they give their brands of processed frozen fruits 
faster turnover by using these fifteen famous 
words on their labels: 


“One 4-ounce portion provides (state spe- 
cific percentage, e.g. 100°. ) ‘of the mini- 
mum daily adult requirement of vitamin C.” 


Feature in all advertising the nutritional value of 
the vitamin C ( ‘Roche’ pure /-ascorbic acid ) that 
is now protecting natural color and flavor of your 


Let vitamin C make sales and money for you! 


This claim costs nothing. It may add many dol- 
lars to profits. Start making it now. 


Want technical advice? Callor write Frozen Food 
Dept., Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. NUtley 2-5000. 
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AGRICULTURE 


WEATHER & CROPS 


OROVILLE, CALIF., Aug. 28—Olive 
crop estimated at 30 percent of last year 
in Butte County. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 4— 
Most crops, with the exception of Corn 
have responded rather well to the rains 
which came the last half of August. At 
the weekend Allegany and Garrett coun- 
ties, and the Western part of Washington 
county, were still dry. Fruit and field 
crops in these areas were needing rain 
badly. Soybeans and late Vegetables 
showed the best response to the rains. 
Rain came too late to help the Corn crop 
in most localities. Fall Snap Beans on 
the Shore have started moving to proces- 
sors, however in the area West of the 
bay the crop had a poor start and grew 
slowly and it will take a late fall to bring 
these beans to maturity. Recent weather 
has been favorable for Downy Mildew on 
Lima Beans. The peak for the harvest- 
ing of Tomatoes for processing was 
reached last week and is beginning to 
taper off now. Canners on the Peninsula 
expect to be finished with Maryland and 
Delaware Tomatoes by September 20. 
On the Shore the harvesting of Sweet 
Corn for processing is about finished ex- 
cept for some late acreage at the North- 
ern end. Harvest West of the Bay will 
continue until about mid-September. 
Peach harvest was reaching a peak in 
Washington County area. Drought has 
reduced sizing of fruit in the non- 
irrigated orchids. Harvest on the Eastern 
shore is about finished. Sizing of Apples 
in both Washington and Allegany coun- 
ties was held back by the dry weather. It 
seems the Apples have “just stopped 
growing.” Picking of fall varieties 
should get underway by mid-September. 
Picking of Red Delicious has started in 
Delaware. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL., Sept. 3—Crop of 
Sweet Corn in this area is 95 percent 
finished with about 65 percent of last 
year’s production. 


EATON, IND., Sept. 3—Season is very 
late on Tomatoes. Expect 50 percent com- 
pared to 1956. 


MT. COMFORT, IND., Sept. 3—First 
day’s run on Tomatoes as compared with 
August 17 last year. Crop off 20 per- 
cent due to bad plants, rain, and poor 
weather. Expect about 8 ton average 
compared with 10 ton average last year. 
Weather in September will make the 
crop. 


CARROLL COUNTY, MD., Sept 2— 
Corn will make approximately 40 percent 
of last year. We will finish about Sep- 
tember 4. Tomatoes are firm but small 
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in many cases. Crop will be short. 


QUEEN ANNE, MD., Sept. 3— 
Finished packing Sweet Corn on August 
24. Average yield 1.32 tons per acre. 
Production 26.4 percent of 1956. 


MICHIGAN, Aug. 30—Apples_ in 
Southwestern part of state are good; in 
Western and Northwestern part fair to 
good; in West Central part fair; Central 
and Eastern parts very very light. We 
have over 150 acres of bearing orchards 
in Central Michigan with no crop at all. 
Michigan as a whole will have about 75 
percent of a crop. 


BAILEY, MICH., Aug. 28—In the Cen- 
tral Michigan producing section Apples 
are about 20 to 25 percent less than 1956 
and about 20 percent above 10 year 
average. 

ST. CLOUD, MINN., Sept. 1—Yield of 
Sweet Corn is down from last year, 
running about normal. Total pack down 
about 30 percent. Quality fair. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 28—Rain this week 
in Central New York’s Snap Bean pro- 
ducing area helped the crop there but 
elsewhere no rain for more than a month 
in any helpful amounts. Crop yields 
decrease as each day passes. Beans, 
Corn, and Tomatoes are taking a beating, 
with no rain in sight. Bean pack will be 
about the same as last year. Corn will 
be off about 20 to 25 percent in yield from 
1956. Tomato packers are very pessimis- 
tic over their chances to make a sizeable 
pack. Fruit generally is small except on 
irrigated fields but quality of Tomatoés 
is excellent. 

PHELPS, N. Y., Sept. 3—Condition of 
the Cabbage crop could be rated from 75 
to 80 percent this year as compared to 
90 to 95 percent a year ago. We have 
just had three weeks of very dry weather. 
It is too early to predict the prospective 
yield, because a good rain, if it comes in 
time, could make a big difference. Owing 
to the drought along the Seaboard, quite 
a number of truckmen are coming into 
this area and taking out Kraut Cabbage 
for the fresh markets in the large cities. 
If this should keep on all fall, we might 
have a very short crop available to kraut 
packers. 


COVINGTON, OHIO, Aug. 30—To- 
matoes look fair. Prospects for 75 per- 
cent normal yield if we can pick until 
October 10, which is unlikely. 


CODORUS, PA., Aug. 29—Very few 
Tomatoes planted in this section this 
year, and crop not 50 percent of normal. 
Corn crop very short because of dry 
weather. Poor crop of Snap Beans be- 
cause of weather conditions. 
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SOUTHEAST PA., Sept. 8—Yield of 
Sweet Corn will be 50 percent of last 
year. Acreage has been curtailed about 
10 percent due to inventory condition. 
Not all acreage planted will be harvested. 
Have had one inch of rain since June 1 
At present time looks like-40 percent of 
acreage will be abandoned. Worst grow- 
ing conditions since the drought of 1930. 


TRI-STATES, Sept. 38—Rainfall re- 
ported in most areas last week but 
Vincentown and Bridgeville had none, 
Frederick 1.50 inches, Preston .51 inches, 
Nassawadox .63 inches, and Westminster 
1.27 inches. Peak of Tomatoes in Central 
New Jersey now past with an estimate of 
10 tons per acre. Quality to date excel- 
lent. Rainfall helpful to late pickings. 
September 20 is the date the canners on 
the Peninsula expect to finish. Eastern 
Shore of Maryland is finishing on Corn 
while West of the Bay will continue until 
about mid-September. Northern Dela- 
ware is producing normal yields. Heavy 
Army Worm infestation reported. The 
volume on Lima Beans picked up with 
some downy mildew and splitting re- 
ported. Generally fair crop of Snap Beans 
on Eastern Shore of Virginia. Reports of 
high winds and heavy rains. On the 
Shore Fall Snap Beans have started mov- 
ing to processors. It will take a late fall 
to bring Fall Snap Beans West of the Bay 
to maturity because of poor start. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 30—Heavy rains 
fell during past 24 hours. Expect some 
delay in getting Corn out of fields but do 
not believe quality will be affected. 40 
percent of our acreage has been packed. 
Yields are slightly below normal. Cloudy 
days and cool nights are slowing down 
maturity. Late planted fields are now 
in the silk state and showing satisfactory 
progress. Final week of Bean packing is 
nearing completion. Exceptionally fine 
quality from late plantings. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 30—Below normal 
temperatures have retarded the Corn crop 
and most Wisconsin canners have 
operated only part time this week. From 
25 to 35 percent of acreage has been 
harvested and average yields to date 
range from 1% to 4 tons per acre. 
Processing of Green and Wax Beans 
finished or will finish this week-end. Some 
late planted acreage to be harvested by 
machine will continue another 10 days, 
or until frost. Average yield for the 
State appears to be a little under 3,000 
pounds per acre. From 1200 to 2300 
pounds per acre is the range on Lima 
Beans. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., Sep. 2— 
Corn crop is spotty, at least 25 percent 
below last year. Late plantings coming 
slowly and will need much warm weather 
to make anything. Heavy rains followed 
by warm weather will help quality and 
yield, but our pack 4s definitely light. 
Bean yields will average 2400 pounds; 
some fields ran over 3,000 pounds. Our 
first year with bean pickers and we like 
them. 
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Announcing the merger of 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
and DIXIE CUP COMPANY 


—a move that promises better 


service to all ! 


Recently, American Can Company and Dixie 
Cup Company were formally joined to better 
serve both industry and the American public. 


By combining research and manufacturing facili- 
ties, Canco and Dixie Cup will be able to devise 
even better, more convenient products. By unit- 
ing management and marketing staffs, these two 
corporations will be able to offer more efficient, 
more complete sales and technical service. 


In the months and vears to come, you can fully 
expect that your industry, and those it serves, will 
benefit from this merger! 


cuP 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Quiet—Higher Prices Expected— 
Tomatoes Lack Selling Pressure—Beans 
Showing Stronger Price Views—Corn Firm— 
Eastern Peas Not Meeting Midwest 
Competition—Limas Show Strong Undertone 
—Citrus Continues Firm—West Coast Fruits 
Unchanged—Fish Generally Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 6, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
trade here stopped for a _ between-sea- 
son’s breather over the Labor Day week- 
end, and trading has been slow to resume. 
Traders are studying the market rather 
closely, however, and see signs of ad- 
vancing prices in a number of categories, 
including tomatoes, corn, and probably 
green and wax beans. Offsetting these 
trends, however, peas have been showing 
weakness in the face of the topheavy 
supply hanging over the market, and 
some buyers are inclined to look for a few 
soft spots in West Coast fruits as the 
marketing season develops. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors as yet 
are not adequately covered on nearby 
needs in a few items, and a good amount 
of day-to-day business is anticipated as 
chains and wholesalers adjust their 
inventories for the closing quarter of the 
year. No indications of any substantial 
accumulation of reserves in distributor 
hands are apparent, however, and it will 
continue to be a matter of covering from 
ten days to thirty days in advance of 
actual needs in most instances, many 
traders believe. 


TOMA TOES—Canners in the tri-states 
see the tomato market going their way 
and there is a complete absence of the 
selling pressures normally present at 
this time of the year when packers 
endeavor to move certain percentages of 
their pack “off the line.” An additional 
strengthening feature is the fact that tri- 
state canners are getting inquiries from 
distributors who normally get most of 
their tomatoes out of the midwest. 
Canner price views currently find stand- 
ard 1s ranging $1.02'% to $1.05, with 303s 
at $1.32% to $1.35, 2%s at $2.10 to $2.15, 
and 10s at $7.00 to $7.25. 


BEANS — Distributors are pinning 
their hopes in the eastern bean market on 
prospects of a good pack in the tri-states 
from the fall crop. Currently the market 
for cut green beans find standards hold- 
ing at $1.15, with extra standards at 
$1.25 and top fancy at $1.50. Cut wax 
beans hold at a minimum of $1.20 on 
standard 303s, with extra standards rang- 
ing $1.30 to $1.45, as to sieve, with fancy 
3-sieve at $1.65 and 4-sieve at $1.50-$1.55. 
New York State canners are showing 
stronger price views on both green and 
wax beans, with probable price hikes on 
the offing. 


CORN—With canning ending in the 
tri-states, current estimates are that pro- 
duction has hardly topped 50% of normal, 
due to unfavorable growing weather. 
Canners are holding extra standards 
rather firmly at $1.27% to $1.30, with 
fancy 303s at $1.40. Canners in the East 
have not endeavored to meet recent low- 
price competition out of the Midwest, and 
there are indications that the market in 
the latter territory is starting to work to 
higher levels as weak holdings are cleared 
and remaining unsold stocks’ are 
generally in the hand of well-financed 
packers. 


PEAS—Canners -in the East are not 
trying to meet the competition of dis- 
tressed lots in the midwest, where some 
standard 303 peas have been moving 
as low as $1.00 per dozen, with 10s as 
low as $6.50. Canners in the tri-states 
are holding standard sweets firm at $1.20, 
with extra standards ranging $1.35 to 
$1.40 and faney small sieves at $1.50. 
On 10s, the lowest quotation heard on 
standards is $7.00, with extra standards 
at $7.50. 


LIMA BEANS—With carryover pretty 
much out of the picture in the East and 
only a limited pack in prospect this sea- 
son, limas are showing a steady to strong 
undertone. New pack 303s are offered 
at $1.35 for extra standard green and 
whites, with all-green pod run at $1.50. 
On fancy, the market ranges all the way 
from $1.70 for mediums to $2.25 for 
tinies. 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports from the 
Midwest indicate prompt shipment busi- 
ness is being done at $1.80 on 303s and 
$10.50 on 10s, with the supply of the 
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latter size comfortably larger than a 
year ago. A good part of this season’s 
red sour cherry crop went to the freezers, 
and here the market has been soft, re- 
flecting heavy offerings. 


CITRUS—Continued firmness is re- 
ported in citrus juices, with a good move- 
ment into distributing channels. Orange 
juice and blended juice are both firm, and 
unchanged from previous levels. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There are no 
significant changes reported in the fruit 
market in California and Northwest, 
aside from a softening in Barlett pears in 
both areas. Peaches have been moving 
in better volume, at steady prices. Other 
fruits are unchanged. 


SALMON—Coast reports note a 
strengthening undertone on pinks and 
reds. Meanwhile, canners continue to 
offer for prompt shipment at unchanged 
prices. A feature of the coming mar- 
keting season, it is indicated, will be 
greater distributor concentration on 
halves, rather than tall 1s, as the former 
give the dealer a chance to get a more 
favorable (to the consumer) shelf price 
per unit. 


TUNA—A steady market tone rules on 
tuna, with white meat fancy solid pack 
halves ranging all the way from $11.50 
to $15.25 per case, f.o.b. cannery. The 
wide price range reflects the value of an 
advertised brand, the top prices, naturally 
enough, applying to nationally known 
labels. Japanese tuna is offering on spot 
here at $11 to $11.50 per case for solid 
pack in brine. 


SARDINES—The market has eased 
further, with some sellers now offering 
quarter keyless for prompt shipment at 
$6.65 per case, f.o.b. Maine cannery. 
Production is being cut back with the 
closing of a number of packing plants, 
but the pack is still running slightly 
ahead of last season. Buyers are operat- 
ing only for immediate requirements. 


Hunt Foods—Announcement has been 
made of the appointment of S. L. Miller 
as general manager of Hunt Foods, Inc., 
Fullerton, Cailf. He has been associated 
with the firm for the last ten years. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market On The Upswing—Cheap Corn 
Cleaned Up, Market Firm—Bean Pack Falling 
Short—Tomato Deliveries Light—Products 
Prices Higher—Peas Level Off—Kraut Sales 
Pick Up—Good Citrus Business—Fruits 
Freely Quoted. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., September 6, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The return of 
school days and the beginning of fall 
almost always perks up the movement of 
canned foods and this year is no ex- 
ception. The legarthy shown by the trade 
just preceeding the holiday appears to. 
have been overcome with sales and 
interest on the upswing. There are a few 
pipelines to fill up and distributors seem 
ready and willing to do the job. Besides, 
there is a firmer undertone to the entire 
market and that in itself always tends 
to push sales. 


Corn and tomato canners here in the 
Midwest are not running the tonnage 
they should be and neither group is very 
anxious to sell. Cool weather is retard- 
ing corn and many Wisconsin canners are 
expecting to fall way below last year’s 
production records. An early frost would 
really pull the plug and shove prices 
sharply upward. Indiana and Ohio tomato 
factories are only running part time as 
this is written with raw stock coming in 
very slowly. There is a reluctance to 
quote on the part of the industry and 
prices are much stronger than they have 
been for some time. This same condition 
naturally effects tomato products as well 
and prices are higher this week all down 
the line. The bean market is also firming 
up quite rapidly in the face of dwindling 
pack both in Wisconsin and New York 
where total supplies are not going to be 
anywhere near what had been antici- 
pated. The cabbage crop locally will be 
down from last year’s bumper production 
and this market is stronger than it has 
been all season. All put together, it 
shows a definite trend to higher ground 
and the trade here always like to buy 
on the bottom which may be right now 
in some cases and it may be too late in 
others. 


CORN—Most of the cheap offerings 
have now been cleaned up and the market 
is quite firm. Local canners are holding 
fancy grade at $1.30 for 303s and $8.50 
for tens while extra standard is holding 
at $1.20 and $7.50 to $7.75. Standard 
is generally quoted at $1.10 to $1.15 but 
it’s tough to find anything at the lower 
figure. Distributors have bought corn 
quite heavily during the past month or 
two and they are inclined to keep ware- 
house stocks on the heavy side in view of 
current conditions. To further bolster 
the market here is the fact that Eastern 
buyers are coming into this area in 
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greater numbers than before due to the 
poor pack on the Eastern seashore. It 
looks like any price changes will be 
upward. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—The 
pack of beans in Wisconsin just isn’t 
shaping up as had been anticipated and 
canners there have yery firm price ideas. 
New York canners are also having their 
troubles with a good number of them now 
withdrawn from the market until they 
complete a pack which will be smaller 
than expected. Fancy three sieve cut 
green beans are at a bottom of $1.50 for 
303s and $8.75 for tens with all other 
quotations ranging upward. The same 
item in wax is going at $1.55 to $1.60 
and $9.00 to $9.25. Standard cuts are not 
as strong and can be had at $1.15 for 303s 
and $6.00 for tens. However, here again 
it appears that any price change will 
be up. 


TOMATOES—With the supply of raw 
stock coming into local canneries very 
much on the light side, processors are not 
very anxious to quote on the new pack 
of tomatoes. It seems obvious that the 
current pack will be down from last year 
and that means that prices will be up 


MARKET NEWS 


from previous lows. Not much is quoted 
as yet but a few extra standard 303s have 
been sold here at $1.40 and even fewer 
standards at $1.35. What few extra 
standard tens are quoted are held firmly 
at $7.50 while standards are listed now 
at $7.00, both prices up substantially 
from the previous low point. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—This market 
is higher priced all down the line and may 
go higher if the pack does not improve. 
Fancy tomato juice is now‘up as high as 
$1.25 for 2s and $2.50 for 46 oz. although 
there are still a few lower priced offerings 
available. Fancy catsup is up to $1.65 
for 14 oz. and $10.00 for tens with extra 
standard at $1.57% and $9.00. Sales of 
catsup are almost nil at the moment due 
to the fact that distributors here covered 
heavily at much lower prices but it looks 
like the above prices will stick and may 
go higher once something like normal 
buying develops. What little puree is 
offered is held at $1.05 for ones and $7.00 
for tens. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners came up 
with something like 3,500,000 more cases 
of peas than they did last year and prices 
quoted now are down from last season’s 


TO REMOVE 
SAND AND GRIT 
FROM VEGETABLES 
FOR FRESH-PACK 


CAPACITY 
3 TO 5 TONS © 
PER HOUR 


Especially effective to remove 
‘mud, sand, and grit from ve- 
getables as they are brought 


SCRUBS 
° SOAKS 


* WASHES 


-SCRUBBER- 
WASHER 


in from the field prior to being graded and sorted ....... 
Brushes are adjustable to adequately take care of the varying 
size vegetables as they are being processed. Overall length 


. overall height 4‘ 9” . 


. overall width 2' 7”. 


Belt motor { h.p. and brush motor 1 h.p. 


Write today for complete details. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN co. 
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levels. However, the early severe price 
cutting appears to have ended and the 
market is on a much more stable basis. 
Fancy three sieve Alaskas are holding at 
$1.65 for 303s and $9.25 for tens. Stand- 
ard fours are available at $1.10 to $1.15 
and $6.50 to $6.75 for tens. The trade 
are buying peas in no better than a 
routine fashion. 


KRAUT—Sales of kraut are beginning 
to pick up and will pick up even more 
as the weather gets cooler. This market 
has been very much on the weak side for 
quite some time due to a huge pack last 
season but such totals will never be 
equalled this year and the market is much 
stronger than it has been for some time. 
Fancy kraut is selling generally on the 
basis of $1.05 for 303s, $1.45 for 2%s 
and $4.90 for tens. However, at least one 
canner has kicked his quotations up to 
the basis of $1.50 on 2%s and $5.15 on 
tens which is an indication of things to 
come. 


CITRUS—Another market that is 
showing more strength than it has all 
season and apparently for good reason. 
The movement of all citrus out of Florida 
last week again reached almost 800,000 
cases and some items are beginning to 
get very tight. More than one canner 
is selling against previous commitments 
only and the entire industry experts to be 
very well cleaned up before another pack 
begins. Currently, orange juice is bring- 
ing $235 for 46 oz. tins with blended at 
$2.20 and grapefruit juice at $2.10 all 
unsweetened. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Prices have 
been named on the new pack of North- 
west prune plums which pack will be 
down considerably from last year. New 
goods are quoted at $1.55 for fancy 303s, 
$2.25 for 2%s and $7.50 for tens with 
choice at $1.45, $2.00 and $6.75 while 
standards are listed at $1.75 for 2%s and 
$5.75 for tens. Other items of fruit are 
quoted quite freely with the exception of 


apricots and sweet cherries both of which 
were short. Northwest pears are readily 
available on the basis of $2.15 for choice 
303s, $3.30 for 2%s and $12.25 for tens 
with California canners underquoting 
these prices all down the line 2%¢ on 
303s, 5¢ on 2%s and 25¢ on tens. Fruit 
cocktail is selling on the basis of $2.05 
for choice 303s, $3.20 for 2%s and $11.60 
for tens while Cling peaches are listed at 
$1.77% for choice 303s, $2.60 for 2%s 
and $9.40 for tens. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canned Foods Moving Freely into Con- 
sumption—Dry Beans in Further Decline— 
Tomato Deliveries To Processors Trail Last 
Year—Steady Asparagus Movement—Special 
Peach Packs—Peas Open At Spot Levels— 
Salmon Pack Threatens Low. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 6, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Opening prices 
have been brought out on practically all 
items of fruits, vegetables and_ fish 
packed in the Pacific Coast territory but 
these have not come in for the usual at- 
tention and comment since they so closely 
fit in with spot prices on old packs. There 
have been some substantial carry-overs 
from last year’s packs and many canners 
have been more concerned in moving 
these than seeking heavy bookings on 
new pack. The most encouraging feature 
is the fact that canned foods are moving 
into consumption more freely than ever 
for this season of the year, with dis- 
tributors buying largely for early re- 
quirements only. Crops of most fruits 
and vegetables in this territory have been 
of substantial size, but in only a few in- 
stances will canned packs prove record 
breaking. 


DRY BEANS—Canners interested in 
dry beans for processing are largely hold- 
ing off purchasing for the new crop on 
which harvesting is just getting under 
way. Shippers are doing likewise, with 
the result that the index number of Cali- 
fornia dry bean prices has declined dur- 
ing the week to 176.8, the lowest level 
since last December and compared with 
197.8 a year ago. Small Whites and 
Pinks suffered declines of from 10 cents 
to 25 cents per 100 pounds, compared with 
the preceding week. Canners have been 
virtually out of the market of late and 
the grades of 1956 crop in which they are 
mostly interested are now available at 
$8.15. Baby Limas may be had at $5.40 
for U.S. No. 1, with Large Limas priced 
at $10.50. Harvesting of the new crop 
is under way on a limited scale in most 
districts. 


TOMATOES — Shipments of tomatoes 
to the fresh markets have fallen off of 
late and more of this item are now going 
to canners, but deliveries to these proc- 
essors are still well below those of last 
year to a corresponding date. Deliveries 
to canners to August 24th amounted to 
111,799 tons this year, against 131,732 a 
year ago. The Southern California dis- 
trict is not a heavy producer of tomatoes 
for canning but this year its crop is 
maturing early and deliveries to canners 
are about 50 percent ahead of those of 
last year to a corresponding date. Move- 
ment of last year’s pack continues on 
rather substantial scale, with some excel- 
lent shipments of paste and juice re- 
ported. Paste in the 6-0z. size moves at 
90 cents, with No. 10 at $12.50. Juice is 
to be had at $1.15 for No. 2, at $2.40 for 
46-oz. and $4.70 for No. 10. Tomato 
catsup in the popular 20-0z. glass size is 
being offered at $2.25 a dozen, under a 
featured brand name. Several of the larg- 
est packers recently advanced their prices 
on catsup by 15 cents a dozen. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has been 
moving out steadily, with canners report- 


application. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


A new instrument for testing the hardness of non-metallic 
coatings on metal, developed in the Research and Development 
Department of Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
will help to tell when a metal coating is good enough, and at 
what point a coating becomes impervious. R. C. Albrecht, Crown 

' Senior Engineer, developed it. Specially developed to measure 
the hardness of organic coatings on bottle crowns and cans, and 
on lug and continuous thread closures, all products manufactured 
by Crown, the instrument was soon found to have a considerably 
wider application, encompassing virtually the entire field of 
metal coatings. The instrument is the subject of a pending patent 
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ing that about 20 percent of their packs 
have already been delivered. Buyers are 
purchasing only as stocks are needed, in 
most cases, and at this rate of movement 
quite a close cleanup of the large pack 
seems likely. Prices remain as they have 
been in recent weeks. Some canners re- 
port somewhat of an increased business 
on the picnic size, with no explanation for 
this. Mammoth-Large and Medium-Small 
in this size have been moving at $2.35 in 
green-tipped and white, and at $2.75 for 
Mammoth-Large in all-green. 


PEACHES — Mindful of last year’s 
experience with freestone peaches, when 
rather large quantities that did not meet 
all grade specifications were packed, some 
canners have put out special packs this 
year, with very careful grading the rule, 
and with use made of extra heavy syrup. 
These packs have been made in both Cali- 
fornia and in the Pacific Northwest. 
Offered under featured brands they are 
priced at $3.40 a dozen for No. 2%s sliced 
and halves; $2.32% for No. 303, halves, 
and sliced, and $1.40 for buffet, sliced. 

The cling peach canning season has 
passed its peak and there are indications 
that the output will be well below early 
estimates. The season started with a set 
percentage of fruit being diverted at the 
canneries. At first it was 7 percent, then 
5 percent, but when it became apparent 
that the crop. would be a lighter one 
than originally estimated the diversion 
plan was dropped. Canners hesitate to 
estimate the probable pack, but it will 
undoubtedly be below that of last year, 
with much of the fruit running to smaller 
size than then. Fancy No. 2% halves are 
offered at $2.90, choice halves at $2.60 
and standard halves at $2.47%. 


PEARS—New pack pear prices have 
made an appearance and are not far off 
the lists that have been in effect in recent 
weeks. Those of a featured brand are: 
Buffet, halves, $1.45; No. 303, halves, 
$2.45; No. 2%, halves, $3.70, and No. 10 
halves, $13.50. Sliced are: Buffet, $1.30; 
No. 303, $2.20; and No. 2%s, $3.45. These 
are for both California and Pacific North- 
west pack. 


SALMON—Salmon packing in Alaska 
is nearing an end and a pack smaller than 
that of the very small pack made in 1955 
is in sight. As of August 24 the pack this 
year had reached but 2,206,178 cases, with 
that of red salmon to this date but 
745,516 cases. This is not a record low, 
but is about a quarter of a million cases 
behind that of last year. The pack in 
British Columbia is running ahead of that 
of last year. 


CITRUS JUICE STOCKS 


August 24 
Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


(Basis 24/2’s - Millions of Cases) 


Season 1955-56 1956-57 
Carryover 1.4 2.1 
Pack to Date 33.6 34.5 
Movement 31.0 30.2 
STOCKS : 

Grapefruit er 2.8 
Orange 2.7 
Combination 0.6 0.9 
Total Stocks 4.0 6.4 


THE CANNING TRADE 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 
has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CANNED APPLES—Standard, Grade C, in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
Z-A-611c, labeling required, packed from 
1957 crop. 6,150 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 1,750 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 8,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Opening date October 2. 


CANNED APPLESAUCE—F ancy, Grade A, 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
Z-A-621b, labeling required, packed from 
1957 crop. 7,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 2,500 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 7,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, III. 
Opening date October 2. 


CANNED’ BEETS—Sliced, small and 
medium size, Fancy, Grade A, in ac- 
cordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-B-181b and Amendment 2, labeling 
required, packed from 1957 crop. 11,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 4,400 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Wilmington, Calif.; 11,500 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
October 1. 


CANNED BEET PUREE—In accordance 
with Veterans Administration Specifica- 
tion T-VA-S-2015a, labeling required, 
packed from 1957 crop. 1,375 cases 24/2’s 
for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 425 
cases 24/2’s for delivery to Wilmington, 
Calif.; 1,250 cases 24/2’s for delivery to 
Hines, Ill. Opening date October 1. 


CANNED SWEET POTATOES—Yellow or 
Golden, whole and pieces, Fancy, Grade 
A, light syrup, in accordance with 
Federal Specifications JJJ-P-61le and 
Amendment 1, labeling required, packed 
from 1957 crop. 6,375 cases 24/2%’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 3,000 cases 
24/2%’s for delivery to Wilmington, 
Calif.; 8,500 cases 24/2%4’s for delivery 
to Hines, Ill... Opening date October 2. 
Small business only. 


“LOOK’S” TUNA STORY 


The September 17 issue of “Look” 
magazine will carry a story of tuna from 
the ocean to the family dinner table. In 
addition to telling the facts of where and 
how the tuna is caught, processed and 
packed, and eventually makes its way to 
the housewife’s market basket, the article 
mentions the low price and the high 
nutritional value of the canned product, 
and gives recipes for a number of un- 
usual tuna combinations. Recipes, all of 
which include tuna, call for canned 
chicken broth, mushroom soup, sauer- 
kraut, tomato sauce and tomato paste, 
and such other ingredients as egg 
noodles, rice, butter, margerine, cheese, 
vegetables, seasonings, and spices. 
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Now— 
a master guide to 


FOOD 
STERILIZATION 
BY HEAT 


NOW—to help you 
gain top food quality 
at lowest processing 
costs—two leading au- 
thorities have prepared 
this complete guide to 
efficient heat steriliza- 
tion. They bring to- | 
gether proven. tech- | 
niques, calculations, 
and essential informa- 
tion in a_ practical 
handbook never before 
aviilable to workers 
in the food industry. 
From it you can readi- 
ly determine the best 
system, heating temperatures, and time re- 
quired to economically sterilize any kind of 
food in any shape container. 

For clear-cut, profitable answers to prob- 
lems of preserving foods by heat, turn to 
this new, exhaustive authority on heat 
sterilization. 


Just Published 


STERILIZATION IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Theory, Practice, and Calculations 


By C. OLIN BALL 
Professor and Research Specialist in 
Food Technology, Rutgers University 


and F. C. W. OLSON 
Associate Professor of Oceanography 
Florida State University 


654 pages, 160 illus., $16.00 


ITH this detailed information on thermal 

preservation of food, technologists can 
insure superior food quality, reduce canning 
costs, and achieve uniformity of product. 

The book develops and illustrates the use 
of mathematical methods for predicting the 
destruction of both unwanted organisms and 
undesirable qualities in food. Formulas, rule- 
of-thumb procedures, and nomogam tech- 
niques of evaluating food-processing systems 
are clearly explained. 

With the inevitable future application of 
other forms of radiant energy to bacterial 
destruction, this volume is a definitive guide 
and reference point for everyone in the field 
of food preservation. 


SEE THE BOOK 10 DAYS FREE! 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. CTR-9 
327 W. 41st St., New York 36 
Send me Ball and Olson’s STERILIZA- 
TION IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will remit $16.00, plus few 
cents for delivery, or return book post- 
paid. (We pay for delivery if you 
remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege. ) 


-....CTR-9 
For price and terms outside U. S., 
write McGraw-Hill Intl:.., N. ¥. C. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal .... 3.35 
Mammoth .... 3.30 
Large 
3.20 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................2.80 
Large .... 2.78 
Med.-Small 2.70 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No, 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 

o. OB 

No. 300 2.40 


BEANS, SruincLess, GreEN 
MARYLAND 


No. 303 .... 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 7.00-7.25 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25 

Ex. Std., Wax, No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
Std. 1.20-1.25 

New York & Pa. 

Gr, Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
11.25 

No. 10 .50-9.50 

Ex. Std., Cu 1.30-1.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 

No. 10 6.75 

Fey., Fr. Style, No. 
No. 1¢ 5 

Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv. 

No. 

Cut, 3 sv., No. 303 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 30 
No. 10 

1.40 
7.50 

FLonipa 

No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Std., No 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 

Miv-WeEstr 

Gr., Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 

.11.50-12.50 

1.50 

BOB 1 met 35 
o. 10 

Std., Cut, No. 303.............000 1.15- 1 20 
No. 10 6.50-6.7 

se Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 


No. 9,25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 308.......... 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

| 6.00 

OZAKKS 

Cat, Gr. No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.25 


N.W. & CaL. BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 
No. 10 


1.85-1.90 


10.25-10.25 


BEANS, 
Easi 
IFey., Tiny Gr., No. 303................ 2.60 

No. 10 13.75 
Medium. No. 
No. 10 


Fey., Tiny Gr. No. 303..........2.25-2.50 

No. 10 
Small, No. 303 1.65 
11.00 


No. 10 
Med., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 9.50 
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BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.00-1,10 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz..... 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Diced, No. 303 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.15-1.25 
6.50 
Mia- Fancy, Diced, 
No. 1.05-1.15 
No. 5.25 
Sliced, No. 1.25 
7.00 
CORN 
Kast 


W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 302 


No. 10 
Ex. Std., No Mel, 
No. 10 5 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303... 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 ..8.50-9.50 
MIDWEs?t 


Fey., No. 308....1.30-1.35 
8.50-8.75 
.1.20- 25 


W. Gold., 
10 


W.K, & C.S. Co. Gent. 


Fey., No, 303.. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., No. 0501.45 
No. 10 .... 8.25 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 


3 sv. "No. 303 1.50- 60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
4 sv., No. 1.30 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
1.30 


Easr 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........1.45-1.65 


No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std., 1.35-1.40 

No. 10 028.00 

7.00-725 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 


3 sv., No, 303 .. 
3 sv., No. 10. 
4 sv., No. 302 
4 sv., No. 10 ... 


Std., sv., 8 
3s No. 308 .. 
3 sv., 10. 
sv. 
4 3038 
4 » No. 10 
SWEETS 
9.50 
Iey., 4 sv., No. 30 AT, 
8.25 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.50 
8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv 27, 
4 sv., No. 10 
Ungraded, No 
Std., No. 308... 1.10-1.1214 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
No. 6.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Icy., No. 303........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 2% 1,451.50 
4.90-5,.15 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
BOB... AO 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
1.70 
No. is 5.50 
Callf., Fey., No, SOB 1,15-1.30 
No. 24% 1.60-2.00 
4.75-5.50 


TOMATOES 


Tri-STATES (Nominal) 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 


No. 244 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 5 75 
Std., No. 1 

No, 3038 

No. 2h, 

No. 10 

o. 2% 1.90-2.00 

No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, No. — 

No. 303 2.10 

No. 2% 


1.35-1.40 
No. 2! 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.40 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No, 2% 1.80 
Ma, 10) 6.70 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.35 
No, lo 
Texas, Std 
0. 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 8.30-8.50 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02, 1.65 
No, 10 10.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calit., 06/6 7.20 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 30%..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 10 -7.00-7.50 
Md., Fey., ‘'T. 045, No. 1 1.05-1.10 
-7,.25-7.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. 


(grave nsteins) 

No. 303, Fe 

Choice, No. 


APPLES (East) 


10.75-11,25 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, 
No. 1 
Choice, No, 2 
No. 
Std., 
No. 
Iey., Wh. Pecled, No. 
oO. 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 10 (nom.) 10.50-11,00 
No. 16.15 
—, 
4.85 
Fev., No. 308 2.10-2.16 


THE CANNING TRADE: 


No, 10 12.00-12.25 
Choice, No. 3038 2.05 
No. 2% .... 3.20 
No. 10 11.60 
PEACHES 
Calif, Fey., 
No. 303 1.90 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 9.80 
No, 2% 2.60 
9.40 
No, 2% 2.47% 
No. 10 8. 80 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.25 
Cc hoice, No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 


PEARS 
Fey., No. 30% 
No. 2% .... 


Choice, | No. 308 ... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........sc00 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% .... 2.25 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
INO, 97 14-1.00 


46 oz, 2.15-2.20 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 95 
ORANGE 
Fla., No o. 2 1.02% 


2.25-2.35 


46 
PINE APPLES 


Hawaiian,, Fey., No. 1.17% 

46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 

46 oz, 


FISH 


a 48 CANS 


SALMON Per ¢ 


Alaska, Red, No. 


1's 21.00-23.00 
Coho, No. IT . .27.50-30.00 
-15.00-16.50 
Tall, No. 
13.00-13.50 
chum, Tall, No. 9,00-21.00 
11.00-12.00 
SARDINES. Per CASE 
oF. at. 
Oil Keyless ........ 6.65-6.75 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.50-5.75 
Large 5.00-5.25 
Medium 4.50-4.75 
Small 4.00-4.25 
Tiny 3.90-4.00 
Broken 3.75-3.80 
TUNA—Vrr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 1’s....11.50-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14's 11.00 
Chunks 9.00 
Grated 7.00 
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| 
Ex. Std., N 1 1.10 
Ex. St 1., NoJ UX. a., hod 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303....1.80-1.35 No. 244 
EX. Std., NO. 303 2001.25 Stel, 
we 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions, per line 60c, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change, per line 50c, minimum charge per ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CHECK WITH CUYLER CORPORATION before you buy 
new, used or rebuilt food processing machinery. We carry one 
of the largest warehouse stocks of rebuilt and guaranteed equip- 
ment in the industry. Write for our 40 page catalogue for the 
most complete list of offerings ever compiled. No obligation. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Our services include complete plant 
layout, engineering service, appraisals, auctions, liquidations, 
plants purchased and dismantled. Profit from our experience in 
serving the food processing industry since 1912. Otto W. Cuyler 
Corporation, Webster, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of one machine or a complete line of ma- 
chinery, always see: Food Processing Equipment Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Apple Processing Equipment for freezing, can- 
ning or pie fill. Graders; Pease Double and Triple Paring Units; 
Pease Seed Cell Slicing Machines; Vacuum Brine Tanks; Weber 
Solid Pack Apple Fillers. All rebuilt and guaranteed at a price 
you can afford. For full particulars, wire or phone: Otto W. 
Cuyler Corporation, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Filler Machine Co. Piston Fillers: (1) Semi- 
automatic Single Piston, (2) Automatic 4 spout; Hope Piston 
Filler, semi-automatic, gallon per stroke. Stainless steel Vacu- 
um Pan 150 gallon jacketed; Lee 100 gal. Kettle St. St. with 
double motion Agitator; (30) St. St. and St. Clad jacketed. Ket- 
tles from 40 to 500 gal. sizes; Ammonia Compressor, York 12% 
x 14%; Barry Can Uncaser; Standard Knapp Model 830 Case 
Packer; (75) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut 
lining from closed breweries (up to 10,000 gal. sizes); (30) stain- 
less steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; CEM Can 
Rinser; Can Weigher; Pneumatic Scale six head Cappers; 
Sparkler #33-S-28 Filters 150 sq. ft. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two stainless steel Julienne Potato French 
Fryers, capacity of each 210# per hour finished product. Can 
be converted for chips. Condition good. Complete description 
available on request, inspection by appointment. Appraised 
December 1956 at $37,500. Priced right for quick bargain sale. 
Otto W. Cuyler Corporation, Webster, N. Y. Phone 370-270. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED-—S. S. Juice Filler from 14 to 24 valves, preferably 
FMC. Call or write: Kay Packing Co., Baltimore 23, Md, Phone: 
GIlmore 5-4660. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Canner with wide experience in the 
management and canning of vegetables including peas, beans, 
corn, tomatoes and tomato juice, is interested in obtaining posi- 
tion with progressive firm. Salary and location open. Now living 
in Baltimore, Md. Adv. 57217, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Two men with complete knowledge 
of pickle and food industry available to operate plant. Seasoned 
and progressive. Anywhere in U. S. A. Ad. 57211, The Canning 
Trade. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION—Fla- 
vor Evaluation with trained or consumer panels. Services in 
biochemistry, nutrition, food technology, microbiology, food in- 
spection and analysis, toxicology and insecticide testing. Write 
for price schedule. P. O. Box 2217, Madison 1, Wis. 


ADVISORY SERVICES—Veteran canner with broad experi- 
ence, available in advisory capacity on practical matters per- 
taining to canning plants. Can be of assistance to investors, 
directors, management and others concerned with organiza- 
tion, operation, sales, cost, personnel or liquidation problems. 
Confidential services. Adv. 57213, The Canning Trade. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTORS, CANNERS, with know-how on tomatoes, vege- 
tables, fruits, meats, to assist in building and operating a gen- 
eral cannery in Isle of Pines, Cuba. We have land and company, 
also approval of government, and tax free for 5 years. Equip- 
ment needed, trade or purchase. E. S. Pearson, Jupiter, Fla. 
Phone: 2931. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12. Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED—Will pay cash for Surplus Inventory. State prod- 
uct, size, quality, condition and asking price. Bill Mull, P. O. Box 
984, Kannapolis, N. C. 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


Just Mail a Card 
With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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LABELS 


that influence 
Customers to buy 


YOUR BRAND 


“Designs submitted without delay 
to meet your label needs” 


GAMSE Lithographing Co. Inc. 


Baltimore 6, Maryland 


Shuttleworth 


Complete Can Handling 
Retort to Labeler 
ONE MAN OPERATION 


% BIG LABOR SAVINGS 
% ADJUSTABLE 202 - 404 


INCLUSIVE 
VERY GENTLE 
PORTABLE 
For Complete Information te 
Write or Phone 190 - snc 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 


WARREN, INDIANA 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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The Canning and Freezing of Sweet 
Corn In Oregon 
(Continued from page 7) 


corn for freezing is steam blanched on the cob for a sufficient 
time to “set the milk” (coagulate contents of the kernels). 
This prevents bleeding during and after cutting. 


For freezing, only the more tender ears of corn are used. 
These ears are usually sorted further into the more tender 
for freezing on the cob and the less tender for cut corn. 


The cut corn is given a second blanch in steam, in one plant 
about 2 minutes and in another about 41% minutes to completely 
inactivate enzymes as judged by the peroxidase test. {t is then 
cooled either by sprays or by fluming or both. It is dewartered 
by a dewatering screen and then packaged automatically by 
Marathon or other filler into small cartons, overwrapped, frozen 
on traps at —30 to —40° F, either in an air blast freezer or in a 
plate freezer of the Amerio or Birdseye type and stored at —5° F. 
Much of the loose, whole kernel corn, however, is frozen in bulk 
and stored in large bags or in plastic lined “tote” boxes for re- 
commercial users. In one plant the bulk freezing was done on a 
continuously traveling screen belt in a blast of cold air; in 
another plant it was done on trays. One plant graded its whole 
kernel frozen corn into Fancy, Choice, Extra Standard and 
Standard grades. 


Corn on the Cob: For corn on the cob the very best ears 
are selected. These are steam blanched sufficiently to cook 
each ear completely through the cob. In two large plants the 
blanch was 8 minutes in live steam followed by spray cooling on 
a slowly moving screen belt. 


In one plant the blanched and cooled ears were frozen on 
trays and then carefully packed by hand into retail cartons, 
two ears per carton; the cartons overwrapped, cased, and 
stored at —5° in the usual manner. In another they were 
frozen in bulk on trays and stored in moisture vapor proof 
containers at —5° F for packaging later on order. This 
procedure avoids tieing up a larger proportion of the pack 
under one label and permits packing on order under customers’ 
labels. 
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